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FOREWORD 


THESE addresses were written for the nine- 
teenth session of the Summer Conference 
which meets annually in Westminster, Mary- 
land, under the auspices of the Maryland An- 
nual Conference of the Methodist Protestant 
Church. 

Three months before the time they were to 
be delivered, Doctor Lewis died. The ad- 
dresses were found on his desk written in 
longhand. The first one broke off in the mid- 
dle of a sentence, which fact indicates that 
he was still at work on them. 

Mrs. Lewis graciously turned them over to 
us and they were read by Rev. J. H. Straughn, 
D.D., in the Conference, where they made a 
profound impression. They are the last words 
of a great man whose life interest and convic- 
tions they express. 

It was felt that members of the Church and 
other friends would wish to have them in per- 
manent form and also to make it possible for 
them to exert a wider influence. The Con- 
ference therefore appointed Rev. L. B. Smith, 
D.D., President of the Maryland Conference, 
Doctor Straughn, and the writer of this state- 
ment, members of a committee, to have them 
published. 
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8 FOREWORD 


There were manifestly times in the writing 
of the addresses when the flow of thought was 
so rapid it could not be committed to paper. 
The result was forms of literary construction 
Doctor Lewis would have changed if he had 
prepared them for print. It is not for us to 
make such changes. The author’s own style 
and personality must be retained. In doing 
so we do not feel that any sacrifice is made 
to clearness of meaning; on the other hand the 
freshness and spontaneity are impressive. 

WILLIAM H. LitsincEr, 
President, Summer Conference. 

Baltimore, Maryland, 

November 4, 1929. 





“Follow me, and I will make you fishers of 
men.”—Maitt. 4. 19. 


THE CALL 


You will doubtless think me presumptuous 
in entitling the addresses I am offering you on 
this occasion an epic. You have reserved that 
title for literary productions of a far differ- 
ent type, both in manner and matter, from 
these humble efforts of mine. I can write 
only prose and nothing of that to boast of. 
The only virtue I can claim is that I never 
imagine I have any gift that could be by any 
chance mistaken for poetry. And the highest 
ambition in prose I dare to cherish is “to give 
the sense and cause the people to understand.” 

But as to the matter itself, for which, of 
course, I assume no responsibility and claim 
no credit, I do not admit any inferiority in 
comparison with any epic ever written. The 
Epic of the Preacher is a story of heroism, 
lofty ideals, pious consecration, and splendid 
accomplishments unrivaled in human utter- 
ance. When told, even with stammering lips, 
or prosaic pen, its content alone makes it the 
supreme story of the world and excites the 
envy of angels. 


“Angels and men before it fall 
And devils fear and fly.” 


The oldest, and by general consent, the 
11 
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greatest epic among men, The Iliad, which 
opens with a sonorous, poetic exordium: 


“Sing, goddess, the wrath of Achilles, 
Peleus’ son, the ruinous wrath that brought on 
the Achaians woes innumerable, and hurled 
down to Hades many strong souls of heroes,” 


was after all a commonplace tale of a com- 
monplace quarrel between two men over the 
possession of a woman prisoner. The theme 
of this epic is not wrath, but love. Passing the 
love of woman, it springs out of a surrender to 
the Prince of Peace and a willingness to suffer 
the loss of all things and to endure persecu- 
tion and death, if need be, that the glory of 
the riches found in the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ might be proclaimed to all men. And 
not “woes innumerable,” but joys unspeakable, 
peace that passes understanding and life eter- 
nal follow in the train of this epic. 

But the beginning of it, like that of Homer, 
is commonplace. It starts with two fishermen 
in a boat. “And Jesus, walking by the sea 
of Galilee, saw two brethren casting a net into 
the sea; for they were fishers. And he saith 
unto them, Follow me, and I will make you 
fishers of men. And they straightway left 
their nets, and followed him.” Such was the 
beginning of the preaching of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God. These men 
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were residents of an insignificant district of 
northern Palestine. They were not aristo- 
crats of leisure. They had won no title of 
nobility through the clamor of war. They had 
no connection with the priestly class. They 
had not even a claim to distinction through 
learning. They were humble men who gained 
a scant livelihood by humble, laborious toil, 
subjected to constant peril and rewarded by 
a bare subsistence. Their trade was the com- 
mon trade of the men of that district, almost 
the only honest trade by which such men could 
support life. The call of Jesus to these men 
was attended by no pomp of ceremony or cir- 
cumstance. Indeed it seems almost a mere 
incident. “Jesus, walking by the sea,” saw 
them at their customary employment and 
called them to come after Him. A great part 
of the short life of Jesus was spent in this 
region and these were His neighbors. He was 
familiar with fishermen and fishing boats. He 
chose seven, perhaps more, of His apostles 
from this class. Many incidents of His evan- 
gelistic career were connected with this trade. 
It was from a fishing boat that He rebuked the 
winds and the waves; it was from a fishing 
boat that He delivered His wondrous series of 
prophetic parables of the kingdom of heaven; 
it was to a fishing boat that He walked on the 
sea, and from it that Peter walked to Him; it 
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was with fish and bread that He twice mirac- 
ulously fed the multitude; it was from the 
mouth of a fish that the demanded temple trib- 
ute was paid; and it was a piece of broiled fish 
that He ate on the day He rose from the dead 
to convince His disciples that He was not an 
apparition. His last miracle was the draught 
of fishes made at His command by the disciples 
who had toiled all night and had taken noth- 
ing; and on that same occasion when He sud- 
denly appeared at dawn on the shore He called 
them again from their boats, shared with them 
His last meal, “taking bread, and giving them, 
and fish likewise,” and leaving them His last 
command, ‘Feed my sheep.” 

It would seem, therefore, that His call to 
Simon and Andrew was not altogether inci- 
dental. He had visited Judea to receive the 
baptism of John. He had gone to Jerusalem 
for the Passover. He had visited the Temple 
and, seeing its desecration by those who 
bought and sold in its sacred courts, had 
driven them out, and thus met for the first 
time the open antagonism of those who ques- 
tioned His authority. John tells us that many 
believed when they saw the miracles which 
He did, but that Jesus did not commit himself 
to them, because He knew the insincerity of 
their hearts. And when Nicodemus, a master 
in Israel, came to Him for a private interview 
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and Jesus disclosed to him His Gospel includ- 
ing those precious words, “God so loved the 
world,” still He did not win him to confess 
discipleship. He found no faith in the capital 
of Judaism, nor did any of the rulers believe 
on Him, so He went back to the people among 
whom He had been brought up, to the compan- 
ions of his youth, to the fishermen He knew 
best, and from them He chose His apostles. 
It was a perfectly natural thing to do and His 
infinite wisdom made it the divinely pre- 
destined thing that was done. 

I have not included in my present design a 
theological discussion of the call to the min- 
istry. It has been often discussed at large in 
many sermons and books and, I must say, to 
the confusion of many anxious minds. After 
all it appears from the record that the first call 
to the ministry was a simple affair. And I 
suspect that the great matter in it yet is not 
to discover by psycho-analysis, or even by 
prayer, in what the call consists so much as to 
decide what we are doing or ought to do in 
response to what we believe to be a call. 

My hope and solicitude is that in dwelling 
prayerfully and with open mind upon this 
simple narrative we may discover the essen- 
tial elements of the call in the Master’s way 
of giving it and in the disciples’ way of receiy- 
ing it and acting upon it. In both we shall 
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find, I think, that the simplest and most nat- 
ural conclusions will prove the wisest and 
most satisfactory. For this is not to belittle 
a sublime question, but rather to elevate our- 
selves to our sublimest effort to reach sincerity 
and truth. 

Not only to learn what constitutes a call 
to the ministry, but what the call designates 
or what it is a call to, is important to con- 
sider. Several words have been long in use 
for this purpose, perhaps the oldest and favor- 
ite word being “vocation.” It is only saying 
“calling” in Latin, and may be used in desig- 
nating any employment men follow. But it 
really involves being called to the employment 
by some higher authority or some higher mo- 
tive than is concerned in most activities. This 
undoubtedly is why the idea of sacredness is 
attached to the ministry and separates it from 
all other employments. Saint Paul describes 
his own call as follows: “It pleased God, who 
separated me from my mother’s womb, and 
called me by his grace, to reveal his Son in 
me, that I might preach him among the 
heathen.” Simon and Andrew left their ordi- 
nary occupation when Jesus called them to 
follow Him. And Jesus afterward declared 
that all His disciples must be ready to give up 
any employment and any possession to follow 
Him. 
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The ministry, with law and medicine, has 
from old time been classed as a “profession,” it 
being intended by this designation to add 
dignity as differing from other employments 
because of the learning required and the benev- 
olence exhibited in their pursuit. But it is an 
objectionable term inasmuch as it separates 
the minister from the sympathy of his brethren 
in the common walks of life. Now Jesus called 
Simon and Andrew from their occupation, but 
He called them to another occupation. And 
to impress His idea He used a phrase that 


indicated that the only change in their labors. . 


henceforth was the object aimed at. “Fol- 
low me, and I will make you fishers of men.” 

Fishing, as most of us regard it, is an avo- 
cation, an employment to which we give occa- 
sional attention and aside from our regular 
business or vocation, a pastime, recreation. 
But fishing is never so considered in the New 
Testament. It was to most of the people of 
Galilee their only way of obtaining a living. 
It was a laborious and precarious business. 
“We have toiled all night and have taken noth- 
ing,” said the disciples on one memorable occa- 
sion. It was attended with constant danger; 
Galilee was a stormy lake, and its sudden peril 
more than once is revealed to us in the Gospel 
story. And it yielded scant rewards. When 
Peter, after the resurrection, said to his com- 
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panions, “I go afishing,” he was not suggest- 
ing recreation. Jesus having left them and 
their occupation as disciples being as yet un- 
certain, it was necessary to provide for them- 
selves and knowing no other occupation they 
went back to fishing. And when Jesus met 
them on the shore in the morning, after work- 
ing a miracle to prove that He would provide 
for them, present or absent, He renewed their 
commission and sent them forth to their new 
occupation. He expected this to engross their 
time, their labor and their interest quite as 
thoroughly as their former occupation had 
done. He was not calling them to a pastime or 
to a profession. It is not supremely impor- 
tant by what designation a minister is known. 
But if any designation is used that connotes 
to the minister himself the idea that he no 
longer has an occupation, a real business, it 
is to be deplored. If it means to him that 
he is no longer to regard himself as a hired 
man, responsible to a real master, a superin- 
tendent with a time-clock and all the other 
devices for checking up his servants in making 
good, it is a calamitous mistake. One of our 
own laymen recently said, in an address before 
an Annual Conference, that he could not see: 
why a minister should not observe “office 
hours” as strictly as business men do. Most 
of the men he knew, he said, worked at least 
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eight hours daily, and he wondered if ministers 
generally can register likewise. If not, why 
not? 

John Wesley, our great religious statesman 
and philosopher, did not disdain to give his 
attention to such practical matters as the min- 
ister’s use of his time. In “Advices to Min- 
isters,” he says, “Neither be unemployed or 
engaged about trifles. Do everything at the 
time appointed, and complete everything you 
commence. Never disappoint a congregation, 
nor spend more time in a place than is strictly 
necessary. Labor constantly to feel the high 
responsibilities of your office and ministry; 
take heed that the blood of souls be not found 
on your skirts.” Golden words these are, and 
still needful and worthy to be inscribed on 
every preacher’s study, if he has one, and 
graven on the palms of his hands. For, O my 
brethren, I do fear that in our freedom from 
a visible inspection of our labor the tempta- 
tion to abuse our liberty may bring more of us 
into condemnation for idle habits and criminal 
wasting of time than for almost any other 
one vice. It is not altogether in vain to com- 
mend to our own souls the old song: 


“Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait.” 
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For we are called of God to an occupation 
serious, laborious and wholly absorbing. 

This occupation of serving Christ in the 
ministry of the Gospel has also its encouraging 
aspect, to which I am most glad now to ad- 
dress myself. 

I do not know just what per cent of busi- 
ness men fail in business. I have seen caleu- 
lations that rate it pretty high, and it is gen- 
erally regarded as inevitable that some men in 
any business in which they may engage will 
surely fail. And so, if I should survey the 
records of the ministerial occupation as regis- 
tered in statistical and financial reports, or 
in the lists of appointments and changes in 
the pastorate, I should be obliged to make out 
a percentage of failures that might be dis- 
couraging to an ambitious young man contem- 
plating the ministry as his occupation. 
Perhaps there might be plausible explanations 
in many cases. Perhaps statistics furnish no 
correct standards of true success. But, what- 
ever extenuation may be offered in these cases, 
the simple fact is that there is no valid excuse 
for any man to fail in the Christian ministry. 
In this respect it differs from every other occu- 
pation men engage in. Every man in taking 
up that calling may at the same time take out 
an insurance policy covering all risks and 
guaranteeing success in every place and under 
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all circumstances. In modern business the 
state requires every employer to insure all his 
employees against accident and personal 
injury to a sufficient amount of payment to 
provide hospital charges and loss of wages 
during recovery, or in case of death to provide 
for dependents. But no form of insurance 
has yet been devised among men to guarantee 
employees that they shall become efficient and_ 
master workmen. 

Has it occurred to you that Jesus gave a 
policy like this to those whom He employed in 
His ministry? It is unmistakable. Every 
evangelist specifically records the fact. He 
found them following their profession of fish- 
ing. He said to them, “Follow me, and I will 
make you fishers of men.” This promise is 
specific, not only to be admitted into the pro- 
fession, but to succeed in it. One evangelist 
adds to the statement, “to become,” meaning 
that if you do not know how to catch men now, 
you shall become proficient. Another evan- 
gelist varies the statement by “Your catch 
shall be men.” And still another records a 
miracle performed by Jesus at the time He 
called to the men in the boat, who had toiled 
all night and caught nothing, to cast the net 
on the right side of the ship and when they 
did so the net enclosed a multitude of fishes, an 
example of what they were to expect in their 
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new venture as fishermen. Now I suppose we 
are bound to interpret the words of Jesus from 
our own standpoint. It won’t do to say, “we 
shall succeed, but we shall not see the suc- 
cess.” If Jesus promises that His ministers 
shall catch men and neither they themselves 
nor other men can see any catch, it is very 
much the same as if He had said nothing at 
all. For how will invisible success hearten us 
to continue in a hard service? I insist that 
Jesus expected His ministers to succeed. But . 
of course we know that all His ministers do 
not succeed. So we have to investigate this 
policy a little more closely. And we discover 
that it contains a condition, just as all insur- 
ance policies do: “Follow me, and ” Se 
that if all ministers are not catching men to- 
day there is only one reason to assign for it, 
they are not following Jesus. That is down- 
right, unambiguous, not to be explained away 
by any exegesis or modification. It will not 
permit a failure in the ministry to explain 
that he had no chance to get an education, or 
that he got into the wrong denomination, or 
that he has been imposed upon by the appoint- 
ing power. None of these things can prevent 
a minister from succeeding who has been 
called by Jesus and who has followed Jesus. 
Now as to being called by Jesus I can give you 
no method of finding out or proving. I must 
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assume that to be true in the only way I can 
know anything about your position, namely 
by the fruits. But as to following Jesus you 
can test that every day in every way. It in- 
volves three very simple things: are you fol- . 
lowing the example of Jesus in the work of 
your ministry as nearly as may be? That is 
one of the reasons we have the details of His 
life in the Gospels. Secondly, are you doing 
what He tells you to do as, for example, when 
He told those fishermen to launch out into the 
deep and let down their nets? Are you fol- 
lowing orders in your ministry or are you just 
fishing around on your own? But in the third 
place, and in the most important place, are 
you imitating Jesus in your disposition? For, 
after all, to put on Christ is vastly more neces- 
sary than to preach correctly and eloquently 
about Christ or to persuade thousands of men 
to believe in Christ. Have you the disposi- 
tion of Christ? That is really what all this is 
about. 

I wish to consider these three items a little 
more at large, but before doing so I ought to 
define the success which Jesus assures, al- 
though I am sure it is not necessary to do 
more than refer to it briefly. Evidently it is 
not material success. He does not promise 
easier living, larger salaries, greater popular- 
ity, or relief from opposition of unreasonable 
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men. He, on the contrary, expressly warned 
His disciples in advance to expect the opposite 
of all these. What He did promise is that He 
would “make them fishers of men.” “Your 
catch shall be men.” 

No translation of His words can truthfully 
emasculate them so as to make them mean only 
that they would try to catch men, and console 
themselves that if men were not caught it 
would not be the fisherman’s fault, provided he 
threw out the net. He pledges success, but not 
at all times. It was not so in His own case. 
Carey toiled seven years in India before mak- 
ing his first convert. Not to the glory of the 
fishermen : thousands are caught in the Gospel 
net who never knew who threw it or how it 
caught them. But somehow and sometime 
every fisher of men shall be convinced by 
actual results that the Gospel is the power of 
God unto salvation, shall see of the travail of 
his soul and be satisfied. Behind that suc- 
cess is the will of God and the promise of 
Christ. 

1. The first condition of our success in fish- 
ing for men is to follow the example of Jesus 
as nearly as may be in our way of ministerial 
service to men. Of course we must be careful 
in our thinking about imitating Jesus. It 
would be blasphemous in us to attempt to do 
some things that in Jesus were natural and 
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appropriate to His divine character. We have 
no authority to try to raise the dead or per- 
form any miracle. We have no right to speak 
as though we were authoritative sources of 
law. We have no power to forgive sin. 
Actions such as these belong to God only, and 
no example of Jesus can be pleaded by us as 
a warrant for imitation. Neither should we 
go to the opposite extreme in pleading the 
example of Jesus for following slavishly and 
meticulously every particular circumstance, 
not at all essential to His act, but only in keep- 
ing with the customs of His age. We may use 
the very words and perform the identical ac- 
tions of Jesus and yet be far from following 
His example because we cannot reinstate the 
words and actions in the audience, the sur- 
roundings, the opinions and relations that 
went with them in Jesus’ time. And because 
we cannot do this our imitation would be a 
parody, without force or dignity. But we may 
safely take our stand on one point of imitating 
Jesus where there is no room for misconcep- 
tion. Jesus began His work as a minister of 
the Gospel with reading in the book of Isaiah 
these words: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because he hath anointed me to preach 
the Gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal 
the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to 
the captives, and recovering of sight to the 
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blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, 
to preach the acceptable year of the Lord.” 
And then He added as His own commentary, 
“This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your 
ears.” This remains the minister’s most for- 
mal and comprehensive commission. 

Henry Ward Beecher used to say, “If you 
want to learn how to preach effectively study 
the sermons recorded in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles.” But we ought to go farther back, even to 
the source of Gospel preaching, and study the 
sermons of Jesus recorded in the Gospels. 
Jesus as a preacher has been too little studied 
and I commend to your attention the little 
book of charming lectures on this theme pub- 
lished by Dr. D. L. Greenfield. But it must 
not be expected that much will be gained in the 
way of formal homiletics by such a study. 
Jesus was not a teacher of homiletics. His 
longest sermon, called “The Sermon on the 
Mount,” represented by Saint Matthew as a 
continuous discourse, was more likely a col- 
lection of sayings gathered from various occa- 
sions, as his thirteenth chapter contains a 
similar collection of parables. His sermon to 
Nicodemus and that to the Samaritan woman 
at Jacob’s well were in reality conversations. 
His discourse on the Bread of Life, delivered 
to the crowd that followed Him to Capernaum 
after the miracle of feeding the five thousand, 
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was in the nature of an explanation of that 
miracle. Besides these examples the record 
gives us but little on which to construct a 
system of homiletics. That is not at all what 
I mean by imitating the example of Jesus in 
preaching. The preacher who simply studies 
how to make and deliver a sermon and thinks 
his work done when he leaves his study is 
doomed to much disappointment. A preacher 
should study the Gospel so as to saturate him- 
self with the Spirit of Jesus. Often a mere 
side remark, such as His question to the man 
lying at the pool of Bethesda, “Wilt thou be 
made whole?” will be more instructive than 
a volume of analysis and formal prescriptions. 
What Jesus did and the way He did it made 
much plainer and more effective what He said, 
wonderful as were His sayings. And preach- 
ers will be able to say, “We have been with 
Jesus and learned of Him,” only when we have 
studied the Gospels so intensely that His per- 
sonality crowds everything else from the pic- 
ture, and we see no man but Jesus only. 

2. The second condition of success in fish- 
ing for men is to follow Jesus in the sense that 
a soldier follows his captain, as “a man under 
authority,” going where he leads, doing what 
he commands, always listening for the answer 
to the question that has become the habit of 
his life, “Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
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For the sake of clearness nothing need be 
added to this brief summary. But for the sake 
of realizing that this is the statement of a fact 
of life, perhaps the most important of those 
constituting life’s true success and not a mys- 
tical theory which can be fitted into our think- 
ing without interfering with our action, it 
ought to be dwelt upon more largely than we 
have time for now. I will limit myself to an 
attempt to answer but one question in connec- 
tion with it, how may a man know what Jesus 
wants him to do in the ministry of the Gospel? 
The man who first asked this question did not 
get a direct answer, but was told to go on 
where he had intended to go and he should be 
told then what to do. There he was told by 
another man. In other words, although it 
pleased God to work a miracle for the con- 
version of Paul, He answered his question 
through the ordinary processes of the human 
understanding. So I believe He does with us 
usually. Most of our perplexity about the 
orders of our Captain come, not from any 
ambiguity in the orders, but from our own 
selfishness and obstinacy in wanting our own 
way, and it is not necessary nor fitting for 
God to work a miracle to overcome these. In 
the case of Methodist preachers these per- 
plexities usually gather about the period when 
decisions are made for the next year. They 
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are supposed to pray about this. But prayer 
is presumed to be a submission to God for His 
decision. And if God decides it He will use 
the instrumentalities instituted in His provi- 
dence to make known that decision. To be 
consistent, therefore, the preacher should pray 
for that man or those men who have been set 
over this business and then let them alone. 
My conviction is that a preacher will get the 
appointment Christ wants him to have unless 
he interferes with it himself. 

3. The third condition of success in fishing 
for men is to imitate Christ in His disposition. 
“Let this mind be in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus,” is the apostle’s injunction to 
all Christ’s disciples. Saint John speaks of 
it as our hope, “We shall be like him, for we 
shall see him as he is. And every man that 
hath this hope in him purifieth himself, even as 
he is pure.” It is our only evidence of accept- 
ance with Him, “If any man have not the 
Spirit of Christ he is none of his.” And this 
is “the eternal purpose which God purposed in 
Christ Jesus our Lord,” and therefore not 
only the greatest, but the sole purpose and 
business of all who would follow Him, “that 
Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith.” 
But how much more does all this apply to 
those who as His chosen and appointed ones 
have left all other business and ambitions to 
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represent Christ among men; who say by word 
and act every day and everywhere, “Follow me 
as I follow Christ”; who not only say in their 
sermons, “Look unto Christ and be saved all 
ye ends of the earth,” but who imply by that, 
and are blasphemous hypocrites if they do not 
mean it, “Look unto me and I will show you in 
my walk and conversation what Christ is like, 
and what He will make you become.” 

It is an inexorable call that may well appeal 
to the stoutest heart. But it is too late for us 
to go back to that hesitation of Moses and ery 
out, “Who am I that I should go unto 
Pharaoh?” The vows of the Lord are upon us. 
We have accepted the call and the call means 
no less than this, or it is ridiculous imposture. 
In Christ’s name, therefore’ 





This incomplete sentence is being printed just as it ap- 
peared in Doctor Lewis’ manuscript. 





“Now thanks be unto God, which always 
causeth us to triumph in Christ, and maketh 
manifest the savor of his knowledge by us in 
every place.”—2 Cor. 2. 14. 


THE PAGEANT 


THE Revised Version substitutes “leadeth 
us in triumph” for “causeth us to triumph,” 
which is ambiguous. And I adopt Moffatt’s 
translation without discussion, simply to give 
authority for my preference which I have 
made not without careful study. “Wherever 
I go, thank God, he makes my life a constant 
pageant of triumph in Christ, diffusing the 
perfume of his knowledge everywhere by me.” 
This is practically the same as the Authorized 
Version, but expressed more vividly. 

The triumphant strain of this exclamation 
gives one a thrill even if he knows no more 
than the bare words reveal. Paul’s readers 
become familiar with such expressions, for 
he was the great optimist. And I have selected 
this verse for the present address, because 
after dwelling on the solemn responsibilities 
of the preacher’s call it invites us to encourage 
ourselves with some reflections upon the 
preacher’s triumph. This is more than a 
psychological order. It is an actual fact of 
experience. For after all, the preacher gets 
a great deal of joy out of life. Many people 
wholly misjudge him in concluding upon a 
superficial observation that he has too easy a 
life, works too little, laughs too much, in com- 
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parison with the laborer and the business men 
who get through life only at the expense of 
much sweat and grim struggle with necessity. 
The truth is that the preacher has meat to eat 
that they know not of. His struggles are no 
less grim than those of other men and his dis- 
appointments no less tragic; but then he has 
a secret joy, his labor is attended with the de- 
light that physics pain and always he is privi- 
leged to contemplate with serene confidence 
the due season in which he shall reap. One 
hour of triumph swallows up a week’s failures. 
His inadequate salary, uncomfortable dwell- 
ing place—for does he not live among the 
tents of Kedar?—his unappreciative congre- 
gation, the friction of unreasonable boards, the 
dull routine of petty duties among petty peo- 
ple, all such experiences, which all preachers 
know and in which some are drowned, are 
wholly forgotten when God for one sweet mo- 
ment hides him in the secret of His tabernacle, 
and sends him back to his labors with the skin 
of his face shining. 

Our appreciation of Paul’s triumphant ex- 
clamation will be enhanced, therefore, if we 
take a few moments to gather up the incidents 
given in its context, and learn that the back- 
ground of his anticipation of triumph was in 
fact a series of depressing defeats. Or, indeed, 
we might say, he did not anticipate or 
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prophesy triumph out of his defeats; what 
other men might have called defeats he called 
triumphs; he knew the secret of divine chem- 
istry that transmutes defeat into triumph. 
One of the incidents of this background oc- 
curred at Ephesus, where he stopped on this 
trip: an uprising of a mob led by Demetrius 
enraged against “this fellow Paul,’ who was 
ruining their trade by winning to Jesus the 
disciples of their goddess, Diana. The riot 
lasted a whole day and so murderous was their 
rage that Paul would have been torn in pieces 
had not his friends prevented him from going 
into the arena, and he was forced to cease his 
work and flee from the city where the Gospel 
had made such promising progress. He came 
next to Troas, where a door was opened to him 
of the Lord. But he could not linger here; he 
had no rest in his spirit because he “did not 
find Titus, my brother, there.” In his care of 
all the churches he had sent Titus to Corinth 
to compose the factional troubles excited there 
by Jewish emissaries assailing the apostolic 
authority of Paul and demanding that Gentile 
converts should observe the law of Moses. 
Titus was to meet Paul at Troas and report the 
result of his visit. He did not come and so 
great was Paul’s anxiety that he went on his 
way to Macedonia hoping to meet him there. 
He was “troubled on every side; without were 
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fightings, within were fears.” It was in such 
a situation, on his way to other bonds and 
afflictions, awaiting him in every place, that 
this brave soul wrote out his steadfast con- 
fidence in this magnificent burst of triumph— 
“Wherever I go, thank God, he makes my life 
a constant pageant of triumph in Christ, dif- 
fusing the perfume of his knowledge every- 
where by me.” 

This figure of a triumphal pageant is taken 
from the Roman custom of rewarding vic- 
torious generals on returning from expeditions 
of conquest with a public entry of great splen- 
dor into the city. A procession formed at 
Camp Mars, outside the city walls, passed 
through the city to the capitol and to the 
temple of Jupiter. The streets thronged with 
the excited populace, acclaiming the victor. 
The procession was headed by the magistrates 
and senati, followed by trumpeters and hun- 
dreds of chariots on which were loaded the 
spoils, arms, standards, statues, pictures and 
all manner of rich and rare objects, whatever, 
in fact, could be transported from the home of 
the victims or could enrich the museums of 
Rome. Then followed a long array of chariots 
decorated after the manner of what we call 
“floats” and bearing representations of towns, 
rivers and mountains of the conquered coun- 
try, and the marches, camps, battles, and vic- 
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torious army. Next came the animals de- 
signed for sacrifice to Jupiter, the shields and 
gifts to be hung up in his temple and the pris- 
oners of exalted rank to be put to death at the 
foot of the capitol. And last of all, on a char- 
iot, resplendent with the insignia of victory, 
rode the general robed in purple and gold and 
crowned with laurel, bearing a sceptre in one 
hand and a globe in the other, representing the 
conqueror of the world. 

And this, says Paul, the insignificant look- 
ing tent-maker, the most intensely hated Jew 
of his time, thrice publicly beaten with rods 
by Romans, five times with whips by Jews, in 
prisons oft, in deaths many times, in hunger 
and thirst, in nakedness, shipwrecked and ex- 
iled; this picture of a victorious conqueror’s 
triumphal procession is what this man selected 
as the fitting symbol of what God was making 
of his life in sending him to preach the Gospel. 
_ His imagination leaped over all the unessen- 
tial incidents of his life, its labors, its hard- 
ships, his maimed and bruised body, his perils, 
and enemies and discouragements, and re- 
vealed to him the real meaning of his life. He 
saw himself riding on the invisible chariot of 
the God of battles, the ensign of the cross way- 
ing triumphantly over him, the enraptured 
hosts of his grateful victims preceding him 
singing exultant songs of deliverance; the 
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tramping cohorts of men and angels, comrades 
of his combats and partners of his joy, all with 
glad acclaim moving in triumph to the capital, 
the City of God, and to the crown awaiting 
there. And he realized—‘Yes, this is the sub- 
stance—all the rest is but shadow, this, what- 
ever men may judge by what they can see of 
it, this is the life I am living by faith in the 
Son of God. Wherever I go God is making of 
it a constant pageant of triumph in Christ.” 

Now, my brethren of the ministry, may we 
not take heart from the example of this great 
protagonist of our calling, and summon our 
faith as he did and construct our pageant of 
triumph? Imperial Cesar and Imperial Rome 
have passed from human vision with all their 
banners and shoutings and spoils and our only 
knowledge of them must be through the imagi- 
nation of history. Neither is the pageant of 
our career now visible to mortal eyes, but we 
may build it out of that which faith inspires. 
But it is not the airy fabric out of which 
dreams are woven. Its substance is God’s own 
promise and its full fruition is to be seen in 
the seedlings of visible green that spring up 
about the path of those who sow beside all the 
waters. Its energy is registering itself day by 
day in human history. Its spoils are being 
garnered for a sure place in the temple of hu- 
man civilization and its captives are waiting 
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for the manifestation of the sons of God. Let 
us then refresh ourselves with a survey of this 
pageant as God is unrolling its pictures to us 
who walk by faith, not by sight. 

This will only be possible, of course, in cer- 
tain limited directions and particulars, re- 
membering our present limitation. But if we 
may extend the use of the symbol to include 
the material representation, perhaps it may be 
possible to construct a few of these particulars 
as “floats,” making visible to our senses what 
is already registered in our experience. 

1. I will take first what occupies a humble 
place in the general estimation, but what is 
really the true starting point and explanation 
of everything that has happened in the de- 
velopment of Christian civilization, the ordi- 
nary work of the ordinary Christian preacher 
and pastor. 

(a) It will not be possible to exhibit this in 
attractive pictures or dramatic scenes. No 
banners or drums or glittering armor or peal- 
ing acclamations attend it. It is, for the most 
part, only a simple picture of a plain man in 
unassuming guise, standing before a small 
company of quiet people in a little room, or 
perhaps out of doors, and reading always out 
of one book and always repeating the same 
message, explaining what he reads, or exhort- 
ing them to do what it commands, and thus 
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week after week and year after year for twenty 
centuries “holding forth the word of life.” His 
mission is to bring God down to earth, making 
His voice audible to men “whether they will 
hear or whether they will forbear,’ making 
His presence a reality to men’s hearts and His 
will regnant in their consciences. 

By what art or blazonry can a triumph like 
this be delineated or summarized in figures 
and results? It is but a voice, sometimes a 
stammering voice, most often without elo- 
quence or persuasive art, always an evanescent 
voice coming and going with the breeze that 
bears it, without authority to compel or 
earthly reward to promise; nothing but a voice 
crying in the wilderness of men’s passions and 
anxieties and labors, “Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord.” Yes, it is but a voice and a voice is 
but a breath, a moment here, then gone for- 
ever. No, this is the one persistent voice. 
Preachers die, institutions change, nations 
perish, yet in spite of all human mutabilities 
God does not leave Himself without a voice. 
The floods of all separating seas cannot drown 
it. The wind that bloweth where it listeth can- 
not with its mightiest breath do more than 
bear it on. Its line goes out through all the 
earth, and its words to the end of the world. 
Despised and rejected among men, it has al-_ 
ways been. Satanic hate and human perversity 
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have conspired together to break its bands 
asunder and cast away its cords from them. 
But poverty, contumely, afflictions, prisons 
and even death have not been able to stifle that 
voice, “The word of the Lord is not bound.” 
Surely of all the simplicities of divine strategy 
this is the simplest and mightiest of them all: 
that when He would bring back to harmony 
with Himself a rebellious, lost and helpless 
race, He passed by all those agencies in which 
men most glory and chose not armies, nor gov- 
ernments, nor treasures nor any material mar- 
vels, nor poets nor statesmen, nor wisdom, but 
only a voice whose music should charm rebel- 
lion into sweet accord and whose 


“Echoes roll from soul to soul 
And grow for ever and for ever.” 


This is the preacher’s, the humblest preacher’s 
triumph. He is privileged beyond all other in- 
strumentalities known to men, for he may 
say, wherever I go, thank God, He makes my 
voice a constant pageant of triumph in Christ, 
diffusing the music of His knowledge every- 
where by me. 

(b) But to complete the display of the min- 
ister’s triumph, another “float” is necessary. 
Its symbol is more unpretentious even than 
the trumpet, but its significance is deeper and 
richer in things that matter most to the human 
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heart. We need a symbol that will suggest a 
home and the man knocking at the door should 
bear a shepherd’s crook. For this man is a 
true shepherd both in name and in fact who 
calls himself “pastor” and aspires to be most 
worthy of his office by imitating Him who 
called Himself “The Good Pastor” and went 
about doing good. How often the Gospel nar- 
rative takes us into some home to find Jesus 
seeking retirement and rest for His body, 
breaking bread, opening His parables to His 
disciples, comforting the mourner, healing the 
sick, even raising the dead. Most noticeable 
also is the recurrence of the ministry of Jesus 
to individuals. His sermons to Nicodemus, to 
the Samaritan woman, to the young ruler, His 
miracles of healing, His exercise of pardoning 
mercy, His comforting word to the fallen and 
the outcast, all take individuals apart from the 
crowd, and emphasize personal contact as His 
favorite method of bringing the good news to 
men. For this too was the salvation He came 
to bring and this too was the ministry He left 
to His representatives to continue in His name 
forever. This pastoral ministry, though often 
deprecated and neglected by those who find it 
hard and unlovely, holds a perfect glory for 
those who know its power and covet its privi- 
leges. 

It is possible for a minister to have a splen- 
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did voice, a commanding presence in the pul- 
pit, a fine eloquence in words, swaying vast 
audiences to the glory of the Gospel truth, who 
yet—I say only it is possible—may have no 
actual experience of living reality in what he 
says. He may be only one that hath a pleasant 
voice and can play well on an instrument. But 
a pastor cannot dramatize his work. If he is _ 
not a genuine specimen of Christlikeness he is 
nothing. He knows it and the people know it. 
The pastoral office is the acid test of those who 
aspire to be vicars of Christ. If they cannot or 
will not bring the Gospel into the individual 
experience and the home it is useless for them 
to proclaim it from the pulpit. There is no 
more religion in any church than there is in 
the individuals composing the church, and 
what religion is in individuals is to be found, 
for much the largest part, in their homes. 
As the pastor’s work has little of the spec- 
tacular in it, so is his triumph a subdued tri- 
umph. No trumpet sounds, no banners wave, 
no spoils burden his chariots. If he would 
collect all his spoil to follow his procession to 
the capitol he would empty all the homes in 
Christendom. And if one would summarize all 
the benefits Christianity has brought to the 
world he would need to say no more than that 
it, and it alone, has built and protected and 
sanctified and perpetuated the Christian home, 
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for everything else that is lovely and of good 
report follows as a natural consequence. 

In accomplishing this beneficent result no 
agency has been so active or so powerful as the 
man who has made it his business to go into 

homes with a Bible and a prayer; a gospel 
bringing good news and an example bringing 
encouragement and faith. Perhaps his ser- 
mons have not been published, nor his name 
familiar to the great. His voice is not heard 
in the streets, for he does not strive nor cry. 
But the wilderness and the solitary places are 
glad for him and the deserts rejoice and blos- 
som as the rose. All hail, ye pious shepherds, 
true successors of those first apostles of the 
Gloria in Excelsis whose words, “let us now 
go” have been your inspiration and watch- 
word. Pass on to your crowning, too long de- 
layed, and let your sole emblazonry be the 
white streamer bearing the inscription: “He 
shall feed his flock like a shepherd. He shall 
gather the lambs in his arms and carry them in 
his bosom, and shall gently lead those that are 
with young.” 

2. The Gospel for human misery is closely 
related to the Gospel for human sin—indeed is 
its logical corollary. Sin produces the misery, 
and the cure of sin is not complete until it 
reaches out, not only to prevent the coming 
misery, but to ameliorate the misery that now 
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prevails. Accordingly, ministers of the Gos- 
pel have always been the logical adminis- 
trators and inspirers of all human agencies 
that are actuated by pity and that strive to 
make human life easier and better. The same 
authority that sent them out to preach bade 
them also to “teach,” “to heal the sick,” to 
“cast out demons.” The acceptance of their 
commission in its fullest extent has greatly 
increased their labors but has also added to 
the glory of their triumph. No pageant at- 
tempting to display that triumph would be 
complete, therefore, that did not include the 
tribute that human misery pays to the kind 
voice that spoke comfort, and the generous 
hand that brought relief and gave sight, heal- 
ing, riches of the mind to those long forgotten 
. by prosperity and exploited by greed. But how 
can this story be told? Even a bare catalogue 
of these beneficent achievements is impossible 
in a single address, but we may dwell a mo- 
ment on two great classes of relief, he relief 
of the body and of the mind. 

(a) The public ministry of Jesus combined 
preaching with healing so closely and so con- 
stantly that it would be difficult to say which 
He regarded as more important had He not 
instructed us not to labor for the meat that 
perisheth, and that bodily relief cannot be a 
blessing unless it proceeds from or leads to a 
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saved soul. But as long as He remained on 
earth, “He was moved with compassion when 
He saw the multitudes, because they were as 
sheep having no shepherd.” 

The evangelists record only a few miracles 
performed by Him, but two-thirds of those re- 
corded are miracles of healing, and they all 
add a summary that wherever He went the 
people thronged about Him bringing their sick 
and “He healed them all.” It would be most 
strange, then, if His ministers had not fol- 
lowed so striking an example. Hunger, dis- 
ease, deformity, misfortune, have always been 
laying their heavy tax upon men. The miser- 
able are always with us. We, who take our 
orders from Christ, dare not forget or neglect 
these special wards of the pitying Son of Con- 
solation. And it must be said to the eternal 
glory of the ministers of Christ that they have 
always laid this charge upon them as an im- 
perative duty, not only to minister personally 
to the relief of the victims of such misfortunes, 
making themselves the largest almoners of 
every age and clime; not only giving them- 
selves with their alms, giving sympathy with 
their bread, hope with their help, and tears 
where there was nothing else to give. Far 
from this being all—they have organized their 
pity and individual alms into physicians and 
nurses and hospitals and asylums and philan- 
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thropic institutions of every sort, until Chris- 
tian ministers with the rod of Jesus have 
smitten the rock of Christian wealth and 
brought forth a stream of blessing filling the 
earth as the waters cover the sea. It is said 
that three fourths of the surface of the earth 
is covered with water. Probably the propor- 
tion of misery to happiness may be as great. 
But, undaunted by the tremendous odds, with 
a pity inexhaustible and a faith sublime, the 
Christian minister moves steadily on against 
the ocean of calamity, rescuing the perishing, 
comforting the dying, telling them of Jesus 
the mighty to save. The lonely Nazarene walk- 
ing about the limited district of Palestine 
doing good, has multiplied Himself into mil- 
lions of imitators, making the world their 
parish, seeking neither glory nor reward, only 
desiring with great longing to see the travail 
of their souls in giving to all their unfortunate 
brothers “beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit 
of heaviness; that they might be called trees of 
righteousness, the planting of the Lord, that 
he might be glorified.” 

(b) The misery of the mind presses no less 
heavily upon our pity than that of the body, 
and it is certain that cure of the body is not 
half of the cure as long as the mind remains 
miserable. Education is no more a Christian 
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invention than preaching. There were great 
teachers and academies long before Christ 
came. What Christianity did for education 
was to enshrine its urge in its loving heart as 
pity for a mind diseased, a darkened soul. The 
same Christ that taught them by his own 
works to regard the lame, the palsied, the 
blind, the deaf, as prisoners of misery because 
of the shackles thus put on the human body, 
taught them also to regard a manacled mind 
as equally a prisoner of misery, as impotent 
as Lazarus was coming from his tomb with his 
grave clothes still about him. “Loose him and 
let him go” is the divine word that has opened 
the deepest springs of Christian pity and has 
set in motion the mightiest energies of human 
relief. Ignorance is blindness, not to know is 
to be lame, not to care to know is palsy, a 
darkened mind is the rendezvous for evil spir- 
its. And so a pastor of souls who knows that 
a man has not received mentally the power 
and liberty of a salvation that is able to make 
men wise is not saved at all, is not content 
with building a church and sending a preacher. 
He has always built next a school house and 
has always felt the call to teach. Uncover the 
cornerstones of the oldest universities and col- 
leges in every land since Christ came and you 
will find the names of Christian ministers as 
their founders. They have not been satisfied 
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with this, but always expanding the area of 
light, they have pressed the gospel of mental 
salvation for all classes, all ages, and all 
times, until they have made its demands felt 
as a public duty and have opened the public 
purse and zeal to incorporate Christian pity 
into wisest statesmanship. ‘There have been 
times and places where the minister of Christ 
was almost the only man in the community 
who could read and write—that is why they 
were called clerks or “clergy.” It is his best 
eulogy to say that he did not pride himself on 
this as a private possession. The planting and 
the glorious harvest of modern learning, the 
science and enlightenment of democracy, has 
all grown out of the seed of divine pity planted 
in the hearts of His disciples when He said, 
“You call me Teacher and Lord, and you are 
right, that is what I am.” “Go ye, therefore, 
into all the world and teach all nations.” The 
long procession of the ministers’ pageant is 
still passing, but we must not turn away until 
we see another emblem of his coronation. He 
bears in hand a book, written within and on 
the back, sealed with seven seals. It is the 
book of knowledge of healing, of the cure of 
misery. It was closed for long ages and men 
wept much because no man was ever found 
able or willing to open its seals. But his 
chariot is now thronged with multitudes out 
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of every nation and kindred and tribe, those 
that sat in darkness and in the region and 
shadow of death upon whom light has shined. 
And to the minister of light, who is also the 
apostle of pity, they cry with unabated joy— 
“Thou art worthy, for thou hast prevailed to 
open the book. Through thee the light has 
shined upon us, the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God; knowledge of ourselves, 
of our world, of our heaven. Thou art worthy 
to be crowned.” 

3. There is one other word Jesus gave to 
His ministers as a consecration to His service 
which must not be omitted from any descrip- 
tion of their triumph. In sending them out, 
He commanded them to preach, to shepherd, to 
teach, to alleviate and prevent misery, and 
always as His last word, all of them to all 
the world. It was indeed His first word as 
well. His angels announcing His coming, de- 
clared it was “for all people.” The first prom- 
ise of it to Abraham was that “all the families 
of the earth should be blessed.” And the last 
inspired messenger of it left as his closing in- 
vitation, “Whosoever will, let him take the 
water of life freely.” 

This we may call the divine strategy of the 
Gospel, and the Christian minister must prove 
his claim to participation in the triumph, not . 
only by showing himself a brave, aggressive 
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soldier of the Cross, but loyal to the strategy 
of the Gospel. 

When Paul received his commission, “Im- 
mediately,” he said, “I conferred not with flesh 
and blood.” And he has many successors in 
every age of the church. But it must be con- 
fessed that a vast number, perhaps a major- 
ity of the apostolic successors, so-called, for 
many weary centuries inclined to do and be 
influenced by what Paul peremptorily rejected 
as disloyal. The result was that seventeen cen- 
turies were allowed to pass before the Church 
made any systematic or adequate attempt to 
lead the Gospel out of the strategy of fiesh 
and blood and give it a chance to conquer the 
world. But at last a fuller revelation came 
to the minister, and the story of the last two 
centuries, written in tears and blood as the 
first two were written, attests a recovered loy- 
alty and merits a share in the triumph given 
those who are faithful unto death. 

In proof of this I will not attempt statistics, 
for though these are available and convincing, 
they are not, after all, the final test. Carey 
and Moffatt labored and prayed, each in his 
appointed missionary field, seven years with- 
out making a convert. That proves nothing 
against their crowning. It suffices that they 
were pioneers in a long line of ministers, in- 
spired by the order of their Captain, who did 
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not stay, but went forth in faithful sacrificial 
effort to all the world, and a greater company, 
with equal devotion, remained at the home 
base to see that those who went should be pro- 
vided for. “As his part is that goeth down to 
the battle, so shall his part be that tarrieth by 
the stuff.” The conquest is now proceeding 
gloriously : 


“From north to south the princes meet 
To pay their homage at His feet; 
While western empires own their Lord, 

And savage tribes attend His word.” 


And the spirit in which this contest is waged 
is equally glorious. The missionaries abroad 
and the missionary pastors at home are pursu- 
ing no selfish spoil, seeking only to give, de- 
pending on no carnal weapons, expecting no 
slavish submission, and no triumph but that 
which breaks out from thankful hearts re- 
deemed and exalted by the glorious Gospel 
of the blessed God. These throng their chariot 
wheels out of every nation under heaven, “Par- 
thians, and Medes, and Elamites, and the 
- dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judea, Cap- 
padocia, and in Pontus, and Asia, Phrygia, and 
Pamphilia, in Egypt, and in the parts of Lybia 
about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews 
and proselytes, Cretes and Arabians,” hearing 
every man in the tongue wherein he was born 
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the wonderful works of God. <A world-wide 
Pentecost without a miracle! And the great 
cloud of witnesses encompasses them with glad 
antiphony. The glorious company of the 
apostles praise them. The goodly fellowship 
of the prophets praise them. The noble army 
of martyrs praise them. The holy church 
throughout all the world doth acknowledge 
them worthy of the crown which God, the 
righteous judge, is waiting to give them. 

Oh, in that day when this invisible pageant 
shall fully disclose its meaning and splendor; 
when God shall reveal to our wondering eyes 
the things which He has prepared for them 
that serve Him, what a transfiguration shall 
this life on earth we have lived and suffered 
reveal to men and angels. How small and 
childish our repining at privation, discourage- 
ment and afflictions, not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory to be revealed in us. How 
will the labors which we now groan over and 
are burdened with, seem to us then but heav- 
enly investments in riches that fade not away. 
How those tasks of our ministry in the King- 
dom, which we so often resent as impositions 
and sordid and foreign to our real mission of 
preaching the Gospel, will then appear golden 
opportunities of the grace of God abounding 
in increasing praise. 

So that the ministry—often despised in the 
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sight of men, entered upon by many of us 
reluctantly and pursued half believing and 
half hoping, and often felt as a sacrifice, re- 
jected by sinners, and scorned by the god of 
this world—shines out with sudden splendor, 
radiant in the light of eternity, as “a constant 
pageant of triumph in Christ, diffusing the 
perfume of his knowledge everywhere.” 


“Happy, if with my latest breath, 
I may but gasp His name; 
Preach Him to all, and say in death, 
Behold, behold the Lamb!” 





“From henceforth let no man trouble me; 
for I bear in my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus.” —Gal. 6. 17. 


THE SCORE 


The Greek word translated “marks” in this 
text is “stigmata,’’ a word which in the thir- 
teenth century came to have a very significant 
meaning associated with a most remarkable 
character known now as St. Francis of Assisi. 
Born of a wealthy Italian family in 1182, he 
lived a dissolute life until, seized with a vio- 
lent illness and convicted of sin, he changed 
the whole course of his life. One day he heard 
the lesson from the Gospel read in church, 
where Jesus says, “Provide neither gold nor 
silver, nor brass in your purse, nor scrip for 
your journey, neither two coats, neither shoes, 
nor yet staves: for the workman is worthy of 
his hire.” He accepted this literally, left his 
home and all his wealth and with seven com- 
panions went out in the desert and founded a 
new order of mendicant monks, which he called 
the little brothers, but which became famous 
as Franciscans. 

He was then twenty-six years old. His order 
became the second oldest and largest in Chris- 
tendom. He died when he was forty-four and 
was canonized three years later, and biogra- 
phers have been writing his life ever since, the 
last one appearing very recently. 

After his death his biographers related that 
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one day he was in his cell meditating upon the 
sufferings of Christ, when Christ appeared to 
him as a seraph and marked his body with 
the same five wounds He bore in His cruci- 
fixion, which wounds St. Francis bore until 
he died. His biographers testify that they 
had seen these wounds, before his death and 
after, and the Pope certified to the same fact. 
Of course it was not long before the rival order 
of the Dominicans produced a like instance of 
the same miracle in St. Catherine of Sienna, 
and following these nearly a hundred others 
were reported, attested and canonized, both 
men and women, the latter very much more 
numerous. It finally occurred to someone to 
connect these prodigies with this expression of 
St. Paul, and to declare that this is what hap- 
pened to him, and it became known as the 
miracle of stigmatization, to be marked by the 
five wounds of the cross. A long and exciting 
discussion ensued as to what really happened 
to these persons by ecclesiastics, physicians, 
and philosophers, the weight of science inclin- 
ing to the opinion that if any visible marks 
were produced it was the result of a sort of 
epileptic hysteria, but it eventually died out 
without anyone becoming any the wiser. One 
thing is certain, that there is not the slightest 
hint in Scripture that Paul or any other Bib- 
lical writer had any idea of this sort of stig- 
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matization, or any but the simple notion that 
the bodily suffering that Paul had undergone 
in preaching the Gospel was proof of his sin- 
cerity. He adopted a figure of speech familiar 
to himself and to those he addressed from the 
custom of his times, the custom of marking 
slaves either by branding or tattooing on the 
body the owner’s mark, very much as cattle 
are still branded on the great ranches. Paul 
did not hesitate to call himself over and over 
again “the slave of Jesus Christ,” and he said 
in the text that his owner’s mark was branded 
on his body. But neither he, nor any friend 
or foe of his, ever gave an intimation that this 
had any reference to the crucifixion. The 
marks of the stripes and sufferings were so 
plain and so notorious that no other explana- 
tion was thought of until the cloistered imag- 
ination of medieval monks evolved this 
hysterical miracle. 

Now if it be remembered that Paul was 
writing this letter to the Galatian Church to 
establish for all believers in Jesus freedom 
from the Mosaic law and salvation by faith, by 
which he had offended the Jews and brought 
on himself the charge that he was no true 
apostle, and also to vindicate his apostolic 
call and authority against the aspersions of 
Judaizing emissaries sent “to spy out their 
liberty in Christ,” who called him a renegade 
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Jew who had abandoned and abjured the laws 
and customs of his fathers; who had himself 
admitted he had received no such commission 
as had been given the other apostles, who 
would not accept the support given other 
apostles, as though he felt inferior to them, 
and who was corrupting the people by depre- 
ciating the laws which Jesus Himself had rec- 
ognized and submitted to, the meaning and 
application of this figure of the “brand” will 
not be difficult to understand and appreciate. 

“Tf any question,” he seems to say, “whether 
I have any right to be called an apostle; if 
any are in doubt whose Iam and whom I serve, 
let them examine my credentials. They are 
not on parchment. Never mind my history, 
never mind my doctrine. Look at my body. 
There I bear branded my owner’s stamp of 
Jesus.” 

These “marks” the apostle had been forced 
to exhibit on several occasions when false 
brethren had called in question his sincerity, 
his authority, and endeavored to hinder his 
work. He always apologized for mentioning 
them. He felt he was talking like a fool in 
boasting of them. But what do they mean, 
then? There they are, visible to all. Hypo- 
crites do not take extreme hazards. Their rule 
of life is always to play safe. They seek al- 
ways a service that pays them back; they do 
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not suffer to serve, or serve for nothing. And 
what has been his reward for service as an 
apostle? He was receiving good pay when he 
was accounted a Pharisee of the Pharisees. 
Since he left them he has been accounted the 
off-scouring of the earth. He outstripped many 
of his own age and race in his special ardor 
for the ancestral traditions of his house, a 
leader among those who there persecuted this 
way unto death. Now they go about to kill 
him as a criminal. Why should I endure this 
instead of reaping honors? Look at this weak, 
deformed, diseased, broken body. What made 
it so? These feet have been in the stocks. 
These hands show where the chains bruised 
me in my repeated imprisonments. You may 
still count the one hundred and ninety-five 
lashes the Jews gave me and see the black 
bruises of the rods thrice inflicted by the 
Romans. Once I was stoned and dragged out 
of the city for dead. Thrice shipwrecked and 
a whole day and night drifting on the open 
sea. In journeyings often, in perils of waters, 
in perils of robbers, in perils by mine own 
countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils 
in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils 
in the sea, in perils among false brethren, in 
weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, 
in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold 
and nakedness, and all the rest of it. 
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“Ministers of Christ” my detractors say 
they are, do they? Well, I am more, and my 
body is branded with the proof of it. And 
what have I received from you or from any as 
my reward? When I was present with you, 
and wanted, I was chargeable to no man. Yea, 
ye yourselves know that these hands have min- 
istered unto my necessities. For I seek not 
yours but you. As the truth of Christ is in 
me, no man shall stop me of this boasting. 
I bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus. 
If not for His sake and in His cause why did I 
suffer these things? 

And so this old veteran, weary, traduced by 
his enemies and forsaken by his friends, counts 
his score. They have taken his message de- 
livered at such a cost, that brought to them 
liberty and light and have given him nothing. 
Now they would take from him that which is 
dearer than life, the honor of being accredited 
as a servant of Jesus Christ and a true min- 
ister of His word. This they shall not do. 
Whatever else they may take from me, I still 
have my body, and my credentials branded 
-on it. My score is safe. My glory is un- 
stained. 

This simple incident in the life-history of the 
great apostle might seem too personal and 
peculiar to his times to have any abiding inter- 
est for ministers so remote in time and so 
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differently situated as we who go over it today. 
But I am persuaded it is not so. On the con- 
trary, it sets out graphically a great principle 
of vital importance to every minister of every 
age and one which cannot be left out of his 
reckoning if he would properly evaluate the 
reality and validity of his ministry. And that 
is to say that every man’s ministry, in so far 
as it is valid and sincere, does in fact make 
its score, a public, legible record, on his body, 
also on his work and, most vital of all, on his 
personality. I am so convinced of the sig- 
nificance of this principle, and of its apposite- 
ness to our own times, that I have ventured to 
again go over this familiar story, selecting out 
of the many significant items that go to make 
up the epic of the preacher this homely, but 
true blazon of his credentials. 

1. And in discussing it I would first suggest 
that every minister of Christ, whatever he 
may possess that he deems worthy to ac- 
credit him, is bound to inspect most carefully 
and to inventory correctly the score his min- 
istry has made upon him physically and in 
his material situation. What is his score, made 
as a man in his relations with men? What 
physical, sensible toll has this calling taken 
of him? 

Thomas said, “Except I see in his hands 
the print of the nails and put my finger into 
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the print of the nails, and thrust my hand into 
his side, I will not believe” that this is really 
Jesus who was crucified. In one form or 
another this question confronts every minister 
at some time. The man who comes with the 
announcement that he has been sent to show 
men the way of the cross, and that he has been 
crucified with Christ, must expect that he will 
be asked, Where, then, is the print of the 
nails in your hands? 

Whatever differences of opinion exist about 
what constitutes apostolic succession in the 
matter of rites and ceremonies it is agreed by 
all that self-denial is one infallible mark that 
must always appear. Jesus sent out His 
apostles with the assurance, “In the world ye 
shall have tribulation”; and He forbade them 
to ward it off by providing gold and silver in 
their purse, or extra food and clothing. And 
in His notable rebuke of Peter for exclaiming 
against the possibility of His own crucifixion, 
He said to him and to all disciples, “If any man 
will come after me, let him deny himself and 
take up his cross and follow me.” 

As might have been expected, the words of 
Jesus were misunderstood and were soon trav- 
estied by exaggerated actions. Men rushed out 
to seek tribulations; they coveted persecution 
and thrust themselves into the arena for the 
sake of gaining the crown of martyrdom; 
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they made a profession and business of pov- 
erty, wearing its badge to hide a domineering 
spirit. And so there are still modern eccen- 
trics going out of the common way to travesty 
self-denial, meticulous in the outward show, 
careless of the inner spirit. Nevertheless, the 
words of Jesus abide. The ministry of a valid 
apostle must make its score on his body. The 
days of persecution for Jesus’ sake are passed, 
we say. His ministers are honored and cared 
for so that few know actual suffering in mate- 
rial things. When I hear ministers talk about 
the sacrifices they are forced to make I feel 
inclined to ask them how much worse is the 
house they now live in than that in which they 
were born; how much less is their present in- 
come than that they received before they en- 
tered the ministry; how much harder is their 
toil; how much longer their hours than they 
spent in other callings; and, what is a more 
significant comparison, how much better is the 
lot of more than half the people they preach to 
in all these matters than their own? Let us 
be honest and avoid cant. The fact is that if 
ministers would practice self-denial today 
they would have to do it purposely. I know 
that Jesus said, “The laborer is worthy of his 
hire” ; but He said it at the close of His instruc- 
tions about ceasing to be anxious about pro- 
viding for our hire and to prevent us from 
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being anxious about it. “Don’t worry,” He 
seems to say, “I’ll see that you get what you 
need and deserve.” 

Of course we all know there is no virtue in 
suffering of itself. In many cases even suffer- 
ing inflicted by our Heavenly Father brings 
no blessing to them that are exercised thereby. 
But the man who runs away from it, whose 
chief care is to prevent it from touching him 
or his, will inevitably become sordid and go 
away sorrowful from the Man who beckons to 
him with the hand in which are the prints of 
the nails. The minister whose first question, 
when a man stands and prays him, “Come over 
into Macedonia and help us,” is, “What is the 
salary?” may be a careful, provident manager, 
a good organizer, a strong preacher, but, if 
Jesus is to be the umpire, he will not help the 
Macedonians “to grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ.” Men who set up 
salary as the price of effective service and the 
standard of their own success must expect to 
confine their field within very narrow limits 
and reduce their power to the kind that goeth 
out without fasting and prayer. Constant 
anxiety about salary corrodes spirituality. 
The love of salary is a root of evil, which, while 
some ministers have coveted after, they have 
erred from the faith and pierced themselves 
through with many sorrows. The truth is, the 
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ministry of Jesus is a ministry of love and love 
always vindicates its service, not by what it 
gets but by what it gives, and what it gives 
inevitably leaves its marks on the body of the 
giver. 

So, brethren, “Choose ye this day whom ye 
will serve.” You have got to get your score 
on your body or on your soul. Like the owner 
of an automobile we are chargeable with the 
upkeep of the things we own. “He that had 
gathered much had nothing over.” The purse- 
proud can’t bribe the minister who can do 
without the only thing they can give him. The 
domineering can’t “boss” the minister who is 
as willing to leave a church as he was to come 
to it. “Better is a little with the fear of the 
Lord than great treasure and trouble there- 
with.” 

When Paul sent for the elders of the church 
at Ephesus to bid them goodby, he said to 
them, “Ye know from the first day I came into 
Asia after what manner I have been with you 
at all seasons, serving the Lord with all hu- 
mility of mind, and with many tears, and 
temptations, which befell me by the lying in 
wait of the Jews.” It is always so. It is a 
ministry of tears, of hardships that leave their 
marks. This is why the minister must ex- 
hibit his score when his ministry is questioned. 
He must be able to challenge those who ques- 
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tion him, as Samuel did, “Whose ox have I 
taken, or whose ass have I taken, or whom have 
I defrauded, whom have I oppressed, or of 
whose hand have I received any bribe to blind 
my eyes therewith?” “Salary paid in full” is 
a good report, but a better one is, “I bear 
branded on my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus. Let no conferences trouble me.” 

2. In the next place, every minister must 
inspect and inventory the score his ministry 
is making in terms of accomplished work—the 
visible signs of his invisible call. As Paul said 
in Corinth, where his detractors were busy, 
so must he be able to say, “Truly the signs of 
an apostle were wrought among you in all 
patience, in signs and wonders, and mighty 
deeds,” thus proving that he “was not a whit 
behind the very chiefest apostle.” 

It is not easy to hold the balance even in 
estimating our own work. The line between 
an unprejudiced record and boasting is very 
fine and easily obliterated. But when a min- 
ister’s calling is challenged, his loyalty to 
Christ impugned and his service to men de- 
nied, it is not merely his right, it is his duty 
to produce the record of what he has done, 
as fairly as he can and without false modesty. 
For there is a false modesty about results 
which takes refuge from the charge of ineffi- 
ciency or idleness in such reflections as that 
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the results of a man’s work belong to God; 
that “Paul may plant and Apollos water; but 
God giveth the increase,” that it would be pre- 
sumption to complain when no increase fol- 
lows a minister’s toil, since it may be the trial 
of a minister’s faith working patience. 

But may not such complacency be nothing 
more worthy, after all, than an excuse for what 
is in fact the result of mental or spiritual lazi- 
ness? God has said, “My word shall not re- 
turn unto me void. It shall accomplish that 
whereunto I sent it.” Is not God’s word sent 
by the human messenger? And if the word so 
delivered proves to be void and accomplishes 
nothing, ought he not to fear, not that the 
fault is with the word, but with the messen- 
_ger? And the fault may be either with his 
manner of delivering the message, or, even that 
he has not been given any message at all, even 
as God said to Jeremiah of the prophets of Je- 
rusalem, a have not sent these PEOHaeSS yet 
they ran.’ 

True ae it is that no minister can save 
anybody. A poor weak sinner himself, how 
dare he hope that his word or his work has 
any power in itself to save?’ “Other founda- 
tion can no man lay than that is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ”; a true word, never to be for- 
gotten in our most successful endeavors. But 
this is also a true word immediately connected 
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therewith, “Let every man take heed how he 
buildeth thereon.” It is God who gives the 
word, but ours is the responsibility of publish- 
ing it. And do we not all know that a man 
may take the absolute truth of God and so 
smear it with his doubts in preaching it that 
his hearers will receive it as a mere guess? 
We may preach the power of God unto salva- 
tion as if we had never felt the power or known 
the salvation. God intended us to be more 
than messengers. “Ye are my witnesses,” said 
Jesus. He expects us to tell with confidence 
“What we have felt and seen.” He called no 
man to go out and beat the air, He expects us 
to get results and to expect to get results. A 
man with the sword of the Spirit in his hand 
had as well be dead as hopeless. He says to 
every one of His ministers, “Gird on thy 
sword and ride prosperously.” At the begin- 
ning of this Gospel campaign men said, “These 
are the men that have turned the world up- 
side down.” And God meant it to be so. 
“Every man’s work shall be manifest.” Mor- 
rison preached twenty years in China before he 
made a single convert, but God did not take 
him away until he had broken down the great 
wall and built a church of witnessing disci- 
ples that has never ceased to hold forth the 
word of life to China’s millions. ‘In due sea- 
son we shall reap if we faint not.” 
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There was a time when men crouched as 
slaves in the presence of what they called the 
destructive forces of nature, but men are 
learning that nature is not maleficent. Na- 
ture can be taught and mastered, made to min- 
ister to what it once destroyed. And why 
should God’s messenger sit down abjectly be- 
fore doors that are shut and say there is noth- 
ing we can do but wait for God to open the 
door. It is written, “The Kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence and the violent take it by 
force.” Paraphrasing the familiar verse: 


Are you thinking to-day of that beautiful 
land, 
You shall reach when the sun goeth down? 
When through wonderful grace by your 
Saviour you stand, 
Will there be any stars in your crown? 


Better think of it now. Better think now of 
the shame and confusion which would cover 
you if the men who know you and read your 
record should now speak out what they some- 
times think, “This man came to us announced 
as God’s messenger of glad tidings and no man 
believed his report. He has made no score.” 
3. Finally, every minister must carefully 
inspect and inventory the record his ministry 
is making on his own personality. This must 
be recognized as a far greater task than any- 
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thing yet mentioned. To discover and esti- 
mate the “marks” made on the body or the 
bodily estate in the service of the ministry of 
the Gospel is a simple matter of observation 
of external matters open to anyone capable of 
sensations or memory. To study the “marks” 
of success or failure made by his work is the 
same thing in kind, although he does not lit- 
erally bear them on his body and there be many 
without sufficient discernment or fairness to 
read them. But this is entirely different. I 
confess that when I approached this part of 
my task I was staggered at my temerity. To 
attempt to inventory a man’s personality is 
something like poking about among live wires 
in the dark. And to attempt to discover or 
describe what “marks” his ministry has left 
on the minister himself, in what respects and 
to what extent he is a different person from 
what he was when he entered it, a man who 
would rush into that maze where angels fear 
to tread would exactly fulfill all the definitions 
of the name the poet gives him. 

I am going to save myself from ignominy. 
For, happily, just now there comes to mind 
the incident of Paul’s experience detailed in 
the twelfth chapter of his second letter to the 
Corinthians, and that shall be our parable. 

“T know a man in Christ who fourteen years 
ago was caught up to the third heaven. In the 
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body or out of the body? That I did not know: 
God knows, I simply know that in the body or 
out of the body (God knows which) this man 
was caught up to Paradise and heard sacred 
secrets which no human lips can repeat. My 
wealth of vision might have puffed me up, so 
I was given a thorn in the flesh, an angel of 
Satan to rack me and keep me from being 
puffed up: three times over I prayed the Lord 
to make it leave me, but he told me, ‘It is 
enough for you to have my grace: It is in weak- 
ness that my power is fully felt.’ So I am 
proud to boast of all my weakness, and thus 
to have the power of Christ resting on my life.” 

This is the story as Moffatt translates it. 
And how little it tells us, for it is only human 
speech! But there are some high lights in it and 
this is one. Jesus sent His faithful and true 
witness on many long and hard journeys, over 
rivers and mountains, through perils and hard- 
ships, throughout Asia Minor and Europe, be- 
fore kings and peasants. But one day, one 
wonderful day, He took him, on a trip to Par- 
adise where He walked with him and talked 
with him and He told him he was His own. 
Yes, it is true “journeys end in lovers’ meet- 
ing.” And one other high light is this: not a 
word about streets of gold and harps and 
crowns. All he took in on that wonderful 
journey were his own conscious weakness, his 
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limitations of the flesh, minions of hell gnash- 
ing upon him with racking temptations, and 
one thing more—Oh, one thing which was 
everything—what eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard, nor had entered into the heart of man, 
He revealed to him who loved Him that day, 
“the power of Christ resting on my life.” “Sa- 
ered secret which no human lips can repeat!” 
Syllabled fire branding on his soul the owner’s 
mark of Jesus. Let us leave it where Paul 
left it. But may it not be most profitable for 
us in this hour of retrospect, this time, I trust 
for all of us, of sacred retreat, to ask ourselves 
in searching candor this question, “Has any 
experience like that ever come to me?’ Have 
you concluded on the contrary, that no such 
experience is intended for you? But why? 
On one occasion when the apostles gathered 
themselves together with Jesus—He said unto 
them, “Come ye yourselves apart into a desert 
place, and rest awhile; for there are many com- 
ing and going, and they have no leisure so 
much as to eat.” Is it because you have not 
accepted that invitation? There is scarcely 
any man so much in the public eye as the min- 
ister. If he is not preaching he is going about 
ministering to individuals and families and 
institutions, “having no leisure so much as to 
eat” the hidden manna. He is constantly 
giving out his spiritual resources. Woe to him 
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if he is not! But woe to him also if he does 
not constantly replenish his store. The piano 
wears itself out in giving up its music. The 
ceaseless beating of the hammers on the strings 
at last reduces it to a mere jangle. And will 
you not also become a tinkling cymbal without 
resonance or melody, a mere mechanism, if 
you are not somewhat caught up to Paradise, 
now and then, and realize “the power of 
Christ” resting on your life? 

Divine stigmata! O Divine Spirit, open our 
eyes that we may see whether we bear these 
marks branded deep on our souls! And if not, 
O, in mercy to us, lest we lose all power and 
forget all joy, drive us into the wilderness, and 
talk to us. Or, try us as silver is tried until 
our dross is melted out of us. Or, if nothing 
else will save us, send an angel of Satan to 
rack us, that at last we come to know that “the 
power of Christ” is resting on our life. 


“For I am now ready to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand. I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith: henceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge shall give me at 
that day: and not to me only, but unto all them 
that love his appearing.”—2 Tim. 4. 6, 7. 
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THD great preacher closing a long career of 
preaching is about to become a priest, “where- 
fore it is of necessity that this man have some- 
what also to offer,” and this he now does when 
he offers up himself. The ritual of this sacri- 
fice has come down to us in language so fa- 
miliar and musical that we all know it by 
heart. I would not think of substituting any 
other, were it not that I hope to save time in 
comment upon some phrases that need expla- 
nation. So I will add the text as given in 
Moffatt’s translation as the only commentary 
needed: “The last drops of my own sacrifice 
are falling: my time to go has come. I have 
fought in the good fight: I have run my 
course: I have kept the faith. Now the crown 
of a good life awaits me, with which the Lord, 
that just Judge, will reward me on the great 
day—and not only me but all who have loved 
and longed for his appearance.” 

The Jewish ritual for the daily public wor- 
ship at the Temple combined the three forms 
of sacrifice: the burnt offering of a lamb of 
the first year, the meal offering of flour 
mingled with oil, and a “hin of wine for a 
drink offering.” These were all burnt upon 
the great altar in the court before the Temple, 
where the congregation gathered morning and 
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evening, “throughout your generation.” There 
were numerous other sacrifices for individuals 
and upon special occasions for the congrega- 
tions, but whatever else was done or omitted 
these morning and evening sacrifices never 
failed to be offered every day. Types they all 
were, whose primary significance was simple 
and whose application was universal. They 
signified to Israel and to all people—for we 
have no knowledge of any among whom their 
practice in some form was not used—that God 
was to be worshiped by offering to Him, in- 
stead of their life, which by sin was forfeit, 
their means of life, their food and drink; thus 
acknowledging His supreme sovereignty. He 
alone gave life, and He alone could supply 
the means of life. Therefore we bring to Him 
the food and drink which sustains and re- 
freshes life. He gave it all and might at any 
moment withhold it all; “in his hand is the 
breath of every living thing.” We worship the 
power that gave and the bounty that does not 
withhold, rejoicing in His goodness which is 
from everlasting to everlasting. 

Of these three forms of sacrifice the simplest 
was the drink-offering. It was the poured-out 
sacrifice called by the Romans the libation. 
This simple form of worship was perhaps 
older than any theology or ritual and has sur- 
vived all changes in customs and beliefs. It 
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established itself in household customs and in 
the daily ritual of domestic worship. The 
Greeks, on going to rest, poured out a libation 
to Hermes, their god of sleep. The Romans 
began every meal with a libation to the Pena- 
tes, the gods of the kitchen. It was a part of 
every sacrifice at the altar and of every public 
ceremony. When they went out to war and 
when they returned, when they sowed the field 
and when they reaped the harvest, when they 
fell sick and when they recovered, they sol- 
emnized all with a libation. Thus Socrates, 
when compelled to drink the fatal hemlock, 
poured out the last drops to A‘sculapius, the 
god of health. 

It is not strange, therefore, that when Paul 
came to die, this universal usage of the liba- 
tion should suggest itself to him as an appro- 
priate figure of his own sacrifice. He was 
about to start on that last long journey; he is 
returning from the last of his many battles; 
he is about to taste the cup of death; and he 
too will pour out his libation. He expects to 
meet and be greeted by his great captain; he 
is thrilled by the confidence that the crown 
awaits him, and his last earthly act shall be 
worship, the last drops of which are now fall- 
ing. 

Surely this is a great drama we are privi- 
leged to witness. If we can by any effort of 
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thoughtful and sympathetic meditation get 
behind these outward circumstances and enter 
into the mind and soul of this great man at 
the moment he is offering this sacrifice, we may 
understand, so far as our capacity permits, 
his thought and feeling in this crisis of his un- 
paralleled career. And to understand Paul is 
to know the heights and depths of the Christian 
ministry, what it requires of men and what 
exceeding weight of glory it bestows on men. 
How much that will mean to us, as it reflects 
itself upon our own life and career as minis- 
ters, we cannot measure. This, however, we 
can say: It is a high moment for us when we 
attempt it. This is holy ground. Let us turn 
aside to see this great sight. Let us endeavor to 
gird up mind and soul to their loftiest efforts 
and their sincerest prayer, that we may “read, 
mark, learn and inwardly digest” what Paul 
the aged, the martyr, the victorious, has to tell 
us as he is about to die. 

1. We may pause a moment to note that in 
this solemn hour his mood is not regretful. 
Much has happened to him that he doubtless 
would have ordered otherwise, but what he 
has written he has written, and he is now 
ready to be offered. We may catch a sugges- 
tion of the secret of this by translating the 
word he uses as “release” instead of “depar- 
ture.’ “Analusis” is the common word for 
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letting go the hawser which holds the boat to 
the shore. In Paul’s case it was the sword of 
human injustice that cut the hawser, but nev- 
ertheless it was the time of his “release” that 
was at hand. And knowing what we know 
of the labors and hardships of his ministry we 
ean understand how Paul would look upon 
death, however it might come, as a release. 
“To depart and be with Christ’ was very far 
better. But no hint escapes him that he re- 
garded his experience of life regretfully. He 
makes no complaint of his sufferings. He is 
not tired of his service, he is not disappointed 
at his earthly reward. True there are still in- 
viting calls for more years of preaching. He 
is not an old man. He has not yet covered 
Europe with his missionary tours. That long 
expected tour to Spain has not yet been ac- 
complished. But if it pleases God to give him 
an honorable discharge by whatever means, 
all is well. Unembittered by the past and un- 
afraid of the future, in the calm serenity of a 
summer sunset, like “one who wraps the dra- 
pery of his couch about him and lies down to 
pleasant dreams,” Paul pours out his last liba- 
tion to Him “who giveth His beloved sleep.” 


“Servant of God well done! 
Thy glorious warfare’s past: 
The battle’s fought, the race is won, 
And thou art crowned at last.” 
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One of the most significant things John 
Wesley ever said about Methodists was, “Our 
people die well.” Is it not so of our preach- 
ers? Fifty-three years ago when my name was 
enrolled on the list of itinerants in the Mary- 
land Conference it was next to the last of the 
one hundred names. Now it is the fifth from 
the first. I have seen one hundred and nine- 
teen names added to our memorial roll whose 
average age was sixty-four. St. Paul was prob- 
ably less than sixty. But these all died in 
faith, rejoicing in hope of the glory of God. 

2. But we are warranted in characterizing 
the mood of Paul more strongly than to say 
it was not regretful. His libation is more 
than a reminiscence. One might say, if he 
could say it with reverent sympathy and ap- 
preciation of its absolute truth, that it is a 
boast. Recalling his life’s work and experi- 
ence, and in the presence of the God he is soon 
to face at the judgment, it is a solemn appeal 
to Him to witness and all the ends of the earth 
to hear that he has fought a good fight, he has 
finished his course, he has kept the faith. Or, 
we may think of it as a thanksgiving, thinking 
of the fruits life has borne for him: a glorious 
enlistment, a completed triumph and a crown- 
ing release. On these three strains of the clos- 
ing music of this great life, an epic repeated 
in some degree in millions of other lives, and 
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which we may each pray to be repeated at last 
in ours, I will spend the remaining time of this 
discourse. 

(a) Paul, then, pours out a libation of 
thanksgiving to God, that he has fought a good 
fight. Scholars generally are agreed that it 
is impossible to translate fully this phrase 
into English. There are three words and one 
of them means “good”; but neither of the other 
two means fight. It is evident also from the 
other phrases of the verse, as well as from a 
well-known habit of the writer, that he is 
thinking of the public games or contests of 
the arena so generally and so ardently partici- 
pated in by all citizens of his time. It was 
regarded as a civic duty and men were ex- 
pected to take their part in them, very much 
as we urge our citizens today to vote, to inter- 
est themselves in public affairs, to do their full 
duty as citizens. So, it seems to me we will 
get Paul’s meaning in this phrase by trans- 
lating, “I have taken my part in the good con- 
test.” It was his favorite figure to represent 
the Christian life as a contest, a great game, 
and nobly did his own conduct illustrate his 
figure. As soon as his eyes were opened to 
his terrible mistake in persecuting Jesus, 
“straightway he preached Christ in the syna- 
gogue and confounded the Jews which dwelt 
at Damascus.” Fleeing from Damascus to 
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escape assassination he went to Jerusalem and 
there also, “che spoke boldly in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and disputed against the Gre- 
cians.” And as he began, so to the end he con- 
tinued. He not only contended for the Gospel, 
but he contended against those who denied, or 
travestied, or hindered the Gospel. He con- 
tended “against the wiles of the devil. Against 
principalities, against powers, against the rul- 
ers of the darkness of this world, against spir- 
itual wickedness in high places,” for he was 
not ignorant of their devices. He was equally 
bold in contending against those ministers of 
Satan, masquerading as apostles, and minis- 
ters of righteousness, deluding believers, dis- 
couraging penitents, preaching another Gos- 
pel, and leading men away from simple faith 
in Christ. He confessed himself a debtor to 
all, but took no hire from any. And instantly, 
in season and out of season, by the word of 
truth, by the power of God, by the armor of 
righteousness on the right hand and on the 
left, he rebuked, reproved, exhorted all the 
unfruitful workers of iniquity to come out and 
be separate and touch not the unclean thing. 
No! Paul was no slacker; no peace-at-any- 
price man; no time-server. He knew there were 
wicked men and wicked customs in the world 
he lived in and as he was God’s man it was his 
business to stand against them, to contend with 
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them until they were overcome. All God’s ene- 
mies were his enemies, and he would never 
make peace with them until they made peace 
with God. 

Now there is a vast difference between a con- 
tending minister and a contentious minister. 
God forbid that I should be understood to 
sanction the latter! St. Paul himself is care- 
ful to admonish us that “the servant of the 
Lord must not strive, but be gentle unto all 
men,” “not about words to no profit, but to the 
subverting of the hearers”; “not about foolish 
and unlearned questions, knowing that they 
do gender strifes” ; not about his salary, or his 
rights, or his own way. But ‘in the good con- 
test” he must bear his part, he must not flinch, 
nor cry peace when there is no peace, nor run 
away from the firing line; he must contend in 
the good contest: for a good theology, repudi- 
ating every description of the Father that does 
not harmonize with the standard, “God is 
love”; repudiating every Gospel inconsistent 
with the standard, “The blood of Jesus Christ, 
his Son cleanseth from all sin”; repudiating 
every theology that leaves out or depreciates 
the Holy Spirit proceeding from the Father 
and the Son, and producing spiritual life in 
us. He must contend for a Holy Book, the 
Word of God, the measure of faith, the ethics 
of conduct, the lamp shining in a dark place, 
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comfort for our souls, “Wonderful Words of 
Life.” He must contend for a holy life, fed 
from a pure heart, and flowing out in a pure 
home, a pure society, a pure business, a pure 
politics, ih all our walk and conversation tes- 
tifying that we have been with Jesus. He must 
contend against every scheme of education or 
legislation or propaganda that contravenes 
the authority of God, the mercy of Jesus, the 
purity of the Holy Spirit, or that degrades, op- 
presses or deteriorates the moral nature of any 
man, woman or child. 

O man of God, you will never get these by 
compromises, by confining your preaching to 
the enunciation of weak platitudes about what 
everybody believes, by keeping silence; you 
must fight for them, you must take your part 
in the good contest. What will you be worth 
to God or to man, if your only thought and 
care in life is to have no enemies? What can 
heaven mean to you if, when the last drops of 
your final libation are falling, you are not able 
to lift your voice in thanksgiving to God that 
you too have been in the good fight, that you 
have played your part in this great game of 
life? 


“Fight on, my soul, till death 
Shall bring thee to thy God; 
He'll take thee, at thy parting breath, 
To His divine abode.” 
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(b) Paul thanks God again, for the vin- 
dication of his life work as a completed tri- 
umph, “I have finished my course.” 

The last word of the Son of God on the cross 
was, “It is finished,” the echo of His prayer 
of intercession, “I have finished the work thou 
gavest me to do,” and of His declaration at 
the beginning of His ministry, “My meat is to 
do the will of him that sent me, and to finish 
his work.” St. Paul also strikes the same 
note. In that pathetic farewell to the elders 
of the Ephesian church, when he was starting 
on the trip to Jerusalem where these bonds 
and afflictions awaited him which were to 
bring him finally to Rome and to his martyr- 
dom, he said, “But none of these things move 
me, neither count I my life dear unto myself, 
so that I might finish my course with joy, and 
the ministry which I have received of the Lord 
Jesus, to testify the Gospel of the Grace of 
God.” 

So that we must not give to this word “fin- 
ished” the commonplace meaning of “ended.” 
All things earthly come to an end, some fin- 
ished, many unfinished. Tragic is that min- 
istry which comes to an end because the min- 
ister, like Demas, “having loved this present 
world,” turns aside to seek its honors and 
emoluments. Inexpressibly sad is that minis- 
try which, though continuing through many 
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years, simply ends at last in incapacity or 
death with nothing finished, no goal reached, 
none even sought, and nothing to be said of 
it except that he also ran. 

“Frustrate Ghosts,” Browning calls them, 
“whose sin was the unlit lamp, the ungirt 
loin.” But St. Paul belonged to neither of 
these classes and the close of his ministry is 
neither tragic nor sad. A good man’s life ends 
when it pleases God, but he finishes his course 
when it pleases him. The man who digs my 
grave may be friend or foe, but he has nothing 
to do with my course. Where I run and how 
I run determines the finish, and they depend 
upon myself. “I therefore run,” says Paul, 
“so box I, not as one that beateth the air.” 
And when the end came he considered not its 
date nor its means. He looked beyond these 
to the unchangeable fact, “I have run out my 
course.” Let Cesar make what he can out of 
that, his sword can’t cut off a course that is 
finished. I have not seen Spain. Well, so be 
it; it seems that Spain was not in my course. 
And it appears that friends are falling away 
until “only Luke is with me.” My cloke [I left 
at Troas, my reputation at Jerusalem: silver 
and gold have I none, and of all that the world 
has to give, I have only this chain. But none 
of these things move me now, as none of them 
have hindered me, “I have finished my course.” 
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Crowded into this simple phrase is all the 
exultation of a great spirit looking back over 
a career marked with pain and blood, indeed, 
but finished, triumphantly completed with 
joy. And either he himself, or some kindred 
spirit who had caught the very idiom of his 
speech, sends to us, his followers in the great 
strife, the exhortation most fitting as the con- 
clusion, most glorious as the hope of all those 
who would finish their course as good min- 
isters of Jesus Christ: “Therefore, with all 
this host of witnesses encircling us, we must 
strip off every handicap, strip off sin with its 
clinging folds, to run our appointed course 
steadily, our eyes fixed upon Jesus as the pio- 
neer and the perfection of faith—upon Jesus 
who, in order to reach His own appointed joy, 
steadily endured the cross, thinking nothing 
of its shame, and is now seated at the right 
hand of the throne of God.” 

(c) Paul finally pours out to God his liba- 
tion of thanksgiving for an honorable release 
which certifies to his faithful contest, the faith- 
ful completion of his course, and his faithful 
testimony unto the end, “I have kept the 
faith.” 

I think we will not do justice to Paul’s in- 
tention in this phrase if we narrow its mean- 
ing to the limits of a theological creed. We 
are accustomed to think of Paul as the theo- 
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logian of the New Testament. Indeed some 
critics have asserted that he totally trans- 
formed the character of the Gospel, as pre- 
sented by the four evangelists, from a simple 
narrative of good news brought by Jesus to 
the world, to a highly speculative philosophy 
about sin and redemption. But even a super- 
ficial reading of Paul’s writings will show that 
this is a misrepresentation. He not only re- 
peatedly declares that his whole business on 
earth was to preach the Gospel which he re- 
ceived by revelation from Jesus himself, but 
that if he or any other man dared to preach 
any other Gospel he would be accursed. And 
if we examine his most profound treatise, the 
Epistle to the Romans, the most searching 
analysis will fail to discover anything in it 
which is not already expressed or clearly im- 
plied in the statement of Jesus to Nicodemus, 
the whole Gospel in a verse, ‘God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son 
that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish but have everlasting life.” 

No, Paul was a theologian, but he learned 
his theology from Jesus, not Gamaliel. And 
the faith which it comforts him in his dying 
hours to boast that he has kept, is the same 
the humblest disciple of Jesus knows and 
keeps, faith in Jesus, which is love and fidel- — 
ity, and faith with Jesus which is love and loy- 
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alty, “I have kept my faith in Jesus.” The 
first time he saw Jesus and heard His voice 
on the Damascus road, he believed and obeyed. 
He was then a scholar and a theologian, but 
the faith he then received was not a creed, but 
a life. It was in his mouth a confession and 
in his heart a passion. He determined to know 
nothing among men but a crucified Jesus 
Christ. His glory henceforth was the cross, 
his theology, “believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt be saved.” To make good this 
determination he laid aside as outworn gar- 
ments all the traditions, doctrines and reli- 
gious practices in which he had been born and 
educated. ‘Neither circumcision availeth 
anything, nor uncircumcision, but faith which 
worketh by love.” He preached, disputed and 
wrote, not to sustain a dogma but to make all 
men see the unsearchable riches of Christ and 
what is the fellowship of the mystery. 

_ Ido not know where in all history or in lit- 
erature to look for such complete absorption of 
one personality in another as this of Paul with 
Jesus Christ. He taxed all his physical re- 
sources, until his feeble body seemed possessed. 
with a giant’s strength; he made all his learn- 
ing toil in the service of this one theme, “to 
know him and the power of his resurrec- 
tion”; his ambition flamed with it; the love 
which other men divided among family, riches, 
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friendship, power, fused in him into the white 
heat of “the love of Christ that passeth knowl- 
edge.” 


Yea, through life, death, through sorrow and 
through sinning, 
He shall suffice me: for He hath sufficed. 
Christ is the end as Christ was the beginning, 
Christ the beginning for the end is Christ.” 


So it was no mere phrase when Paul said at 
the end, “I have kept faith with Christ.” What 
we mean usually by such a phrase is loyalty, 
keeping faith with one another. It seems to 
me that this idea was really the heart of Paul’s 
meaning when he said, “I have kept the faith.” 
It may not be easy to define, but we all feel 
the sense of it. It is not primarily a matter 
of the mind so much as of the heart. But there 
are some notes of it in Paul’s case easily un- 
derstood and convincing, which may be briefly 
mentioned. 

One of these notes is abandonment. “He is 
a chosen vessel unto me,” was the Lord’s mes- 
sage to Ananias when sending him to Paul. 
From that moment through the thirty years 
remaining to him, Paul accepted this as his 
consecration. “This one thing I do” was his 
seal to the Lord’s choice. Henceforth the man 
of powerful mental endowment, of equally 
powerful passions and of vigorous personality 
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gave himself up to be filled, directed and con- 
trolled by Him who had chosen him. If he 
had been born with Jesus in a stable, lived 
with Him in Nazareth, had walked with Him 
in His circuits of Palestine and been crucified 
with Him on Calvary, he could not have more 
completely identified himself with Jesus and 
His mission than he did. For Him he suffered 
the loss of all things and counted them but 
refuse that he might win Christ. Two hundred 
times in his epistles occurs the phrase, “in 
Christ,” as though it were the magic that opens 
all mysteries, sanctifies all suffering and glori- 
fies all labor. “With Christ” is another fre- 
quently occurring phrase. He is “alive with 
Christ,” “lives with Christ,” is “conformed 
with Christ,” “labored with Christ,” “crucified 
with Christ,” “died with Christ,” “buried with 
Christ,” “risen with Christ,” “glorified with 
Christ.” 

Another of these notes is disinterestedness. 
He permitted no man to pay him for preach- 
ing. Lawful for others, he would not accept 
it for himself, lest any man might say of him 
he was bribed. In his three missionary tours 
he traversed a great part of the Roman em- 
pire and no man or church could say, “I have 
sent him.” He is not recorded to have asked 
even of His Lord anything of safety, protec- 
tion or supply, except once to be delivered from 
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a bodily weakness which hindered his effec- 
tiveness, and that being denied, most gladly 
he boasted of that. All he asked was a place to 
work where other men would not go, not to 
build on another’s foundation. All he prayed 
for himself was “that the power of God might 
rest upon” his life. 

Another of these notes is cheerful endur- 
ance. He never complained, or asked for 
sympathy when men despised him and rejected 
his message, persecuted him, and finally slew 
him as an evil-doer. On one occasion when he 
felt compelled to recite some of the evils that 
men had inflicted on him, he said, “Forgive me 
for seeming to boast. I only mention these to 
prove that I have the marks of a true apostle.” 
His bonds and his stripes he regarded only 
as the badges of loyalty to His Lord he was 
permitted to wear. 

Another note will be found in the character 
of his aspiration. I think you must have no- 
ticed in your reading of Paul how little com- 
paratively he has to say about heaven. His 
great chapter on the resurrection finds its cli- 
max in an exhortation to abound in the work 
of the Lord, “forasmuch as . . . your labor 
is not in vain.” His speculations in Thessa- 
lonians about the coming of the Lord culmi- 
nate in, “so shall we ever be with the Lord.” 

In that experience of mysterious ecstasy in 
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being taken up to the third heaven, he tells 
nothing of what he heard or saw; they were 
things not to be uttered by human lips. And 
in no other place can I recall any attempt to 
anticipate the joys of the heavenly life. It is 
always and only “to depart and be with Christ 
which is very far better.” All the joy he has 
known on earth has been found in working 
for Christ, and to work for Him forever, “that 
will be glory for” him. So his closing word in 
his libation voices his aspiration for his Lord, 
the righteous Judge, who has laid up for him 
a crown. He cares nothing for crowns as 
crowns, but to be crowned by Him, the recog- 
nition of His loyalty, the seal of His approval, 
the culmination of fellowship with Him, this 
is all the glory his heart can contain or heaven 
can bestow. He has loved and longed for His 
appearance. He shall be like Him, for he shall 
see Him as He is. 

Pass then, thou valiant, loyal soul, to thy 
coronation. Thou shalt be satisfied when thou 
awakest with His likeness, He will bring thee 
to His banqueting house, and His banner over 
thee shall be love. He will set thee as a seal 
upon His heart. And thou shalt see His face 
and His name shall be in thy forehead, and 
thou shalt go no more out, neither shall there 
be any more pain. For love is stronger than 
death, and the former things are passed away. 
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